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A NIGHT-SCENE IN A POOR MAN’S HOUSE, 
In ENGLanp. 

It was in the middle of winter, on the night of 
the twenty-third of January, when the weather 
was miserably cold; it neither decidedly froze, 
nor yet did it thaw; but between the two it was 
cold and damp, and penetrated to the very bone, 
even of those who sat in carpeted rooms before 
large fires, and were warmly clad. It was on 
this evening that the seven little children of 
David Baird, the weaver, stood huddled togeth- 
er in their small room, beside asmall fire, which 
was burning comfortlessly. The baby lay in a 
wooden cradle on one corner of the hearth. 
The fire, to be sure, gave some warmth, because 
it had boiled an iron pot full of potatoes, but it 
gave very little cheeriness to the room. The 
mother had portioned out the evening meal,—a 
few potatoes to each,—and she now sat down 
by the round table, lighted the farthing candle, 
and was preparing to do some little piece of 
housewifery. 

“May I stir the fire?” asked David, the eldest 
boy. 

“No, no,” replied the mother; ‘it burns 
away too fast if it is stirred.” 

‘I wish we had a good fire!” sighed Judith, 
the second girl. 

‘Bless me!” said the mother, “it is a good 
fire! Why, there’s Dame Grundy and her 
grandchild gone to bed because they have no 
fire at all!” 

‘IT should like some more salt to my po- 
tatoes,” said little Bessy ; ‘may I have some, 
mother?” 

“There is none, child,” she replied; ‘I put 
the last in the pot.” 

*“O dear!” cried out little Joey, ‘ my feet 
are so bad! They get no better, mother, 
though I did beat them with holly.” 

«Poor thing!” sighed the mother, ‘I wish 
you had better shoes.” 

‘‘There’s a pair,” said Joey, briskly, “at 
Timmy Nixon’s, for fourteen pence.” 


would take a long time to get fourteen pence.” 
‘“*Mat Willis begged a pair of nice warm 
boots,” replied Joey, experimentally. 

‘We will not beg,” said the mother, ‘if we 
can help it—but let me see the shoes;” and 
Joey put one of his miserably frost-bitten feet on 
his mother’s knee. ‘ Bless thee! my poor lad,” 
said the mother; “thou shalt not go to work 
again till it is warmer.” 

‘¢ Mother,”’ interrupted little Susan, ‘may I 
have some more?” 

‘¢ There is no more,” said she, ** but I have a 
whole loaf yet.” 

‘©O dear, O dear, how nice !”’ cried the chil- 
dren, clapping their hands; “‘ and give Joey the 
bottom crust,” said one, ‘because of his poor 
feet !” 

‘* And give me a big bit,” cried Susan, holding 
out a fat little hand. 

The mother divided the loaf, setting aside a 
piece for her husband; and presently the hus- 
band came. 

‘Tt rains, and is very cold,” said he,'shiver- 
ing. 

** Please God,” rejoined the mother, * it will 
be warmer after the rain.” 

David Baird was a tall, thin man, with an un- 
easy look—not that he had any fresh cause of 


“Lord help us!” exclaimed the father, inter- 
nally. 
‘“*Mary, fetch the other candle,” cried the 
mother, as the farthing candle burnt low in the 
stick, and then went out. 

‘“‘ There is not one,” replied Mary ; ‘* we burnt 
out the other last night.” 

‘¢ Have you a farthing, David?” asked the wife. 

‘* Not one,” replied he, rather hastily. 

‘*Nor have we one inthe house,” said the 
wife ; ‘I paid all we had for the bread.” 

‘‘ Stir up the fire then,” said David. 

‘«* Nay,”’ rejoined the wife ; ‘* coals are raised.” 

‘Lord help us!” again sighed David, and two 
of the children began coughing. ‘* Those chil- 
dren’s coughs are no better!” remarked the fa- 
ther, somewhat impatiently. And then the babe 
awoke—and so did Bessy, who had fallen asleep 
on the floor unobserved, crying, ‘‘ I am so cold, 
mother! I am so cold !” 

‘*Go to bed with her, Mary,” said the moth- 
er, ‘for you were up betimes, this morning, 
washing—put your clothes on the bed, and keep 
her warm.” 

Mary went into the little dark chamber to bed 
with her sister, and her mother tried to hush the 
crying infant. 














uneasiness—his wages had not been lowered ; 
his hours of work had not been increased; nor 
had he quarrelled with his master; but the life 
of a poor man is an uneasy life—a life of care, 
weariness, and never-ending anxieties. What 
wonder then if his face have a joyless look? 
The children made room for their father by 
the fire; Susan and Neddy placed themselves 
between his knees, and his wife handed him the 
portion of supper which had been set aside for 
him. 

Mary, the eldest girl, was sitting on a box, 
feeding a squirrel with the bread which her 
mother had given her—she was very happy, and 
kissed the squirrel many times; Judith was sit- 
ting beside her, and David held the cup out of 
which the squirrel drank. 

‘Nobody has inquired after that squirrel,” 
said the father, looking at them. 

‘*No,” replied Mary, ‘and I hope nobody 
will.” 

“ They will not now,” said the younger David, 
‘‘for it is three months since we found it.” 

‘*We might sell it for half-a-crown,” said the 
father. Mary looked frightend, and held the 
squirrel to her bosom. . 

‘*Joey’s feet are very bad,” remarked the 
mother. 

‘** And that doctor’s bill has never been paid,” 
said the father—‘‘ seventeen shillings and six- 
pence.” 

‘“*Tis more money than we get in a week,” 
sighed the mother. 

‘‘f go round by the back lane, to avoid pass- 
ing the door,” said the father; ‘* and he has ask- 
ed me for it three times.” 

‘We will get it paid in the summer,” rejoin- 
ed the mother, hopefully ; ‘‘ but now coals are 
raised, and bread, they say, will rise before the 
week is out.” 





‘s Fourteen pence !” repeated the mother ; “it 


David was distracted. He was cold, hungry, 
weary, and in gloom. Eight children, whom he 
loved, were about him, but he thought of them 
only as born to poverty, uneasiness, and care, 
like himself—he felt unhappy, and grew almost 
angry as the baby continued to cry. 

Cheer up, David, honest man !—there is that 
coming even now—coming within three streets’ 
length of thee—which shall raise thee above 
want forever! Cheer up!—this is the last hour 
any of you shall want for fire—the last hour you 
shalt want for candle-light. Thou shalt keep 
thy squirrel, Mary! Bessy, thou shalt have 
blankets to warm thee! The doctor’s bill shall 
be paid—nor, David Baird, shalt thou ever again 
skulk by back-ways to thy work to avoid an im- 
portunate creditor! Joey, thou shalt turn the 
wheel no longer—thy feet shall get well in 
woollen stockings, and warm shoes at five shil- 
lings the pair! You shall no more want salt to 
your potatoes, nor shall Susan again go short of 
her supper! But of all this, as yet, you know 
nothing, good people; and there you sit, hope- 
less and comfortless, and know nothing about 
the relief—and such splendid relief, too, that 
even now is approaching your door! Wait, lit- 
tle baby, an’ thou wilt—nurse thy poor tingling 
feet, Joey, by the fire; and muse in sadness on 
thy poverty, David Baird, yet a few moments 
longer; it can do you no harm, for the good 
news is even now turning the corner of your 
street ! 

Knock, knock, knock ! 
his reverie. 

‘Some one is at the door!” said the wife; 
and up jumped little David. “If it is neighbor 
Wood come to barrow some meal, you can get 
her a cup-full,”’ added the mother, as the knock 
was repeated more hastily. 

Up rose David Baird, and thinking of the 
apothecary’s bill, opened the door reluetantly. 
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«Are you David Baird?” asked the letter car- 
rier, who had knocked. 
**T am,” said David. 

‘ This, then, is for you ; and there are twenty- 
two pence to pay on it,” said the man, holding 
forth a large letter. 

‘fs it asummons?” cried the wife in dismay ; 
“for what is David Baird summoned?” and she 
rushed to the door with the baby in her arms. 

‘¢Tt is no summons,” replied the man, “but a 
money-letter, I take it.” 

“It is not for me,” said David, half glad to 
escape his liability to pay the two and twenty- 
pence. 

‘*‘ But are you not David Baird, the weaver?” 

‘¢T am,” said David. 

‘“‘ Then,” continued the letter-carrier, ‘* pay 
me the twenty-two pence, and if it is not right, 
they will return you the money at the post-office.” 

“« Twenty-two pence!” repeated David, asham- 
ed to confess his poverty. 

‘* One shilling and ten-pence!” said the wife; 
‘we have not so much money by us, good 
man.” 

‘Light a candle,” said the letter-carrier, 
bustling into the house, ‘‘and hunt up what you 
have.” 

David was pushed to an extremity. ‘ We 
have none,” said he; ‘‘we have not money to 
buy a candle !” 

*¢ Lord bless me !” said the letter-carrier, and 
gave David the younger four-pence to fetch half 
a pound of candles. David and his wife knew 
not what to think ; and the letter-man shook the 
wet from his hat. In a few moments the can- 
dles came, and the letter was put into David’s 
hands. 

‘Open it, can’t you?” said the letter-man. 

“Ts it for me?” inquired David again. 

‘It is,” replied the other impatiently,—‘‘ what 
a fuss is here about opening a letter!” 

‘«¢ What is this!’ exclaimed David, taking out 
a bill for ene hundred pounds. 

**O!” sighed the wife, ‘if after all, it should 
not be for us! But read the letter, David;’’ and 
David read it. 

*¢ Sir,—You, David Baird, weaver of 4 
and son of the Jate David Baird, of Marden-on- 
Wear, lineal descendant of Sir David Baird, of 
Monkshaughton Castle, county of York, and 
sole heir of Sir Peter Baird, of Monkshaughton 
aforesaid, lately deceased, are requested to meet 
Mr. Dennis, solicitor, at York, as soon after the 
receipt of this as possible. It will be necessary 
for you to bring your family with you; and to 
cover travelling and other expenses, you will re- 
ceive enclosed a bill for one hundred pounds, 
payable at sight. I have the honor to be, 

Sir, your humble servant, 
J. Smiru, for Mr. Dennis.”’ 

*¢ Sure enough,” said David, ‘‘ David Baird, of 
Marden-on-Wear, was my father.” 

*O, O, O!” chuckled out little David, as he 
hopped about behind the group, “a hundred 
pounds and a castle !” 

‘Heaven be praised!” ejaculated the wife, 
while she hugged the baby in her arms. 

* And,” continued David, “the great Sir Da- 
vid Baird was our ancestor, but we never looked 
for any thing from that quarter.” 

‘Then the letter is for yout”? asked the man. 

‘It is. Please Heaven to make us thankful 
for it,” said David seriously; ‘‘ but,” hesitated 
he, ‘‘ you want the money.” 

** No,” said the letter-carrier, going out, “I'll 
call for that to-morrow.” 

*¢ Bolt the door, wife,”’ said David, as she shut 
the door after the man; “this money requires 
safe keeping.” 

“« Mend the fire!” said the mother; and her 
son David put on a shovel-full of coal, and stir- 
red out the ashes. 

‘* Kiss me, my children !” exclaimed the fa- 
ther with emotion; “kiss me, and bless God, 





‘Ts the house on fire?” screamed Mary, at 
the top of the stairs, “for there is such a blaze!” 
** We are burning a mould candle!” said Ju- 
dith, **and have such a big fire !” 
**Come here, Mary,” said the father; and 
Mary slid down stairs, wrapped in an old cloak. 
‘‘Father’s a rich man! we’re all rich,—and 
shall live in a grand castle!” laughed out young 
David. 
‘‘We shall have coats, and blankets, and 
stockings, and shoes!” cried Joey, all alert, yet 
still remembering his poor frost-bitten feet. 
‘‘We shall have roast beef, and plum pud- 
ding!” said Susan. 
.‘*We shall have rice-pudding every day!” 
cried Neddy. 

«* And let me have a horse, father,” 
David. 

David Baird was again distracted; but how 
different were his feelings! He could have 
done a thousand extravagant things—he could 
have laughed, cried, sung, leaped about, nay, 
rolled on the floor for joy ; but he did none of 
these—he sate calm, and looked almost grave. 
At length, he said, ‘* Wife, send the children to 
bed, and let us talk over this good fortune to- 
gether.” 

‘*¢ You shall all have your Sunday c!othes on 
to-morrow,” said the happy mother, as she sent 
them up stairs. To bed they went; and after 
awhile laughed and talked themselves to sleep. 
The father and mother smiled and wept by turns, 
but did not sleep that night. 

[Mary Howitt’s Tales in Prose. 


said young 








THE NURSERY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE BABY. 

Frank Murray woke up one morning and 
found himself in astrange room. It was a room 
he had seen before, and he knew it was in his 
father’s house, but it was not the one in which 
he had gone to sleep the night previous. He 
usually slept in a trundle bed, in his mother’s 
chamber, and he could speak to her as soon as 
he woke in the morning, and, now, he did not 
like to find himself alone, and he began to ery. 

His father heard him, and came in, and took 
him up, and dressed him. Frank wanted to go 
to his mother’s room, but his father said he must 
not, for his mother was not well, and, when 
Frank went down to break fast, he found a strange 
woman in his mother’s place at the table, and, 
after breakfast, when he began to play, the 
stranger told him he must be very quiet, and not 
make a noise to disturb his mother. 

Frank did not like all this, and he began to 
cry again, but, soon his father came, and told 
him that there was a little baby sister up stairs, 
in his mother’s chamber, and, if he would dry 
his tears, he might go up and see her. Frank 
did not understand his father very well, but he 
thought he should like to go to his mother’s 
room, so he wiped his eyes, and his father led 
him up stairs. 

The room did not look as it used to do, with 
the sun shining brightly into the windows, for 
the shutters were closed, and, when he first went 
in, it was so dark, he could not see any thing, 
but, presently, he saw the bed on the other side 
of the room, and, when he went up to it, he saw 
his mother lying there, and she turned down the 
bed clothes, and showed him the little baby sis- 
ter, that his father had told him of. 

Frank’s mother expected that he would be 
pleased, but he thought that the baby was the 
cause of all his trouble that morning, and he 
would not even look at her, but turned away his 
head, and said, “ trow it away ” “trow it away.” 
He was alittle boy, and could not speak plain 
yet. His mother felt sorry, that he did not like 
the baby, but she thought he would feel better 








for we shall never want bread again !” 


him. 


PL Ak NENT CAR iT 


It was a long time before Frank felt pleasant- 
ly about the baby. He could not bear to see it 
in his mother’s lap, where he used to sit, and 
have it sleep in his mother’s room, while he had 
to go away, and sleep in another room, all alone; 
but, by degrees, he began to feel an interest in 
it, and he would go and put his finger in its lit- 
tle hand, and felt the tiny fingers clasp around 
it, and, at evening, when the lamp was brought 
in, he liked to move it about, and see the baby’s 
eyes follow it all round. 

When his mother got well, the baby was car- 
ried to church, and baptized Mary. Frank 
liked the name, and, when she came home, he 
ran upto her and called, “Mary.” The baby 
looked up and laughed, for Frank spoke ina 
pleasant tone, and babies like cheerful sounds, 
but Frank thought it was because she knew that 
was her name, and he was very much pleased; 
and, after that, he used to talk to her a great 
deal, and told her, that he was her brother, and 
his name was Frank, and that he loved her very 
much, and when the baby would Jaugh, and 
make a crowing noise, Frank was sure that she 
understood him, and was trying to answer, only 
he wished she would speak a little plainer, that 
he might know what she said. 

But whether the baby understood Frank or 
not, it was very certain that she liked him, for, 
as soon as she saw him, she would laugh, and 
spring, and hold out her little arms to him, and 
Frank loved the baby very much indeed, so that, 
when he had done wrong, the greatest punish- 
ment for him, was to take the baby away, and 
not allow him to play with her. 

One day, Frank told a lie. It was the first 
lie he had ever told, and his mother felt very, 
very sad about it. She took him up in her lap, 
and told him how wicked it was, and that God 
knew it, and that He says in the Bible, that He 
will punish liars. The next day, the baby was 
taken sick, the Doctor was sent for, but she 
grew worse and worse. She would open her 
eyes, when Frank spoke to her, and try to smile, 
and, then, she would shut them again, and look 
so tired, that Frank could not keep from crying. 

One day, when he went into the room, his 
mother was looking very grave, and the tears 
were in her eyes. She called him to her, and 
told him, that she thought God would take the 
baby soon to live with him in heaven. Frank 
remembered then what his mother had said about 
God’s punishing liars. He did not say anything, 
but went out of the room, for he could not bear 
to look upon the baby’s pale thin face, as he 
thought it was all his fault. Soon after, his 
mother was going by his room, and she heard a 
voice. She looked in, and saw Frank, kneeling 
by the bed, and heard him say, “‘ Don’t take the 


baby away, I never will tell a lie again; don’t 
take the baby away.” 


EEE 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE FAVORITE. 


‘*Good morning, Lucy, why are you weep- 
ing,”’ said a sweet blue-eyed girl, as she stole 
gently into her sister’s chamber, and placed her 
little arms around her neck, ‘ does your lesson 
perplex you.” 

** No, Anna, it is not that which makes me 
sad, for I have hardly thought of my task this 
morning, but I feel as if I had not a friend in the 
world.” 

‘Why, sister, how can you talk so; not a 
friend in the world? Is not papa and mamma 
friends to you? and am I not a friend to you, 
dear Lucy?” said Anna, as her eyes filled with 
tears. 

‘Well, I don’t know, but what you are my 
friend, Anna; but you cannot help seeing the 
partiality that papa and mamma show to you, 
while I am neglected; you walk and ride with 
them, while I am shut up alone at home.” 





bye and bye, and she would not say anything to 


‘*¢ | suppose you have reference to the circum- 
stance of yesterday, but you knowin your heart, 
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Lucy, and God knows, you did wrong in pushing 
little Agnes May down, when returning from 
school, and then running home without helping 
her up; and you know that is what mamma pun- 
ished you for.” 

‘© Well, I don’t want to hear any preaching 
this morning, so you can have the chamber to 
yourself if you choose, Anna,” said Lucy, as she 
rose and abruptly left the room. 

Lucy and Anna were the only surviving chil- 
dren of Mr. and Mrs. Ross, they having seen 
four bright buds of promise laid in their early 
graves—and daily and hourly did they watch 
with devotedness and affection, over their re- 
maining children, and strive with the care and 
assiduity which parents alone can exercise, to 
shield them from the grasp of the destroyer— 
but, often would the eyes of Mrs. Ross fill with 
tears, as she gazed on the pale face and delicate 
frame of her youngest, and felt that she knew not 
how soon she might be called to part with her 
own sweet Anna. But she was a Christian 
mother, and with a Christian’s calmness and re- 
signation, she submitted all to God. 

Anna was a gentle, affectionate child, very 
much attached to her parents and sister, and be- 
loved by all that knew her; she loved her Sab- 
bath School, and although her health would not 
always permit her to attend, yet she did not love 
to stay away. Anna had early learned to love 
the Saviour, and pray to him; and when she 
gazed into the dark cold grave where she had 
seen her last little infant brother laid, she felt 
that she knew not how soon she might be called 
to lay beside him. 

Lucy was different from Anna in every re- 
spect. She had been a healthy, robust child from 
her birth, and needed not the care, which the 
ill health and slender constitution of her sister 
required ; but she had a jealous disposition, and 
could not bear to see more attention paid to 
Anna than to herself. Lucy was very wilful and 
disobedient, and would not hesitate to tell an un- 
truth, if she could but hide a fault, or escape 
punishment. This caused her many unhappy 
days, and sleepless nights; but why was she un- 
happy? Because she had forgotten to obey 
God, to honor her father and mother; she had 
forgotten that it had been left on record, that 
‘‘ Lying lips is an abomination to the Lord!" But 
Lucy did not think this was the reason of her 
unhappiness; she thought the fault was in oth- 
ers, not in herself; she thought because she was 
punished often, while Anna scarcely received a 
cross look or word, that it was partiality on the 
part of her parents. But Lucy was mistaken ; 
her parents loved her very much, although she 
many times caused their hearts to bleed. Often 
would Mrs. Ross bear to the Throne of Grace 
her erring child, and plead that she might be 
gathered into the fold of the Redeemer. 

Autumn and Winter passed, and Spring came 
with her music and gladness, calling forth with 
her soft breath and voice of silvery sweetness, 
the flowers from their transient graves, and pour- 
ing into the breast of the woodland songster the 
gushings of her own joyous bosom. Every 
thing around was bright and beautiful, and bore 
the impress of divinity. 

‘* How good God is, sister,” said Lucy Ross 
to Anna, as they walked in the garden, gazing 
on nature’s loveliness. ‘ 

“Yes, He is better to us than we deserve, 
Lucy, and I think He has no favorites, for He 
sends the rain alike on the just and on the un- 
just.” 

‘‘ That is true, sister, and reminds me of last 
summer, when I was so wicked as to think papa 
and mamma did not love me as they did you; 
when [ thought you was the favorite, and used 
to get more smiles and kisses than myself, but I 
think very different now; I see it was all my 
own selfishness and jealousy that caused it.’ 

The face of Lucy was pale and languid, she hav- 
ing just been raised from a bed of sickness, which 


had robbed her cheek of its bloom, and her eye 
of its brightness; yet she had been raised a bet- 
ter and a happier girl. She was not actuated 
now by the promptings of a selfish heart, or led 
away from the paths of virtue and peace, by her 
own obstinacy. She had seen her fond mother 
watch night after night by her couch, with sleep- 
less eyes and an anxious countenance, minister- 
ing to her every want, and ever ready to pour 
the balm of consolation into her wounded heart; 
and it was then she felt her own sinfulness in 
doubting that mother’s love, and causing her so 
many hours of bitterness and grief. After her 
recovery, Lucy soon found by a life of obedienee 
and love, that it was difficult to tell which was 
her Mother’s Favorite. M. A. P. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 








A SUNDAY SCHOOL SCHOLAR IN A DUNGEON. 


When I was in the West Indies, said the Rev. 
Mr. Young, I heard of a poor soldier who had 
been condemned to die, and I wished to see him 
in his condemned cell. On applying to the 
gaoler he allowed me to do so, on condition that 
I should be enclosed in the dungeon during the 
interval of meals, for some hours. That, in a 
West India dungeon was not avery agreeable 
thing. However, as I had a sincere desire to 
talk with this man, I submitted to the condition, 
and was shut up with him. I found him an in- 
teresting young man; and, to my surprise, his 
countenance indicated pleasure, rather than 
grief, when I presented myself before him. I 
began to inquire relative to the state of his 
mind; and, to my astonishment, he told me, that 
he had obtained salvation through the Lord Je- 
sus Christ. He went onto detail, in a most in- 
teresting magner, how he had found his way to 
the Redeemer. Knowing that no pious person 
had previously visited him, I wished to be in- 
formed how he had obtained his light; when he 


gave me the following narrative : 

“Oh! Sir,” he said, “1 was ascholar ina 
Sabbath School at Nottingham. I was a very 
bad boy. I was expelled from the school twice 
in consequence of my conduct. I cherished evil 
principles in my heart, because I was an exceed- 
ingly dissipated young man. In a fit of intoxi- 
cation, I enlisted asa soldier, and, in a few days, 
left my native town. Soon afterwards, I was 
sent out to this country; and I fear my conduct 
has broken the heart of my widowed mother. 
After I had been in this country some time, I did 
not like the army, and deserted. I was appre- 
hended and flogged. I deserted again. I was 
betrayed by a companion, apprehended, and am 
now sentenced to die. When I came to this 
loathsome place, I was as dark and as ignorant 
of God as it was possible for any sinner to be. 
I meditated vengeance against the person who 
had informed of me, and against my judges; 
and I thought that I would be amply revenged 
if I could but escape from my place of imprison- 
ment; but, when left alone to my own reflections, 
I thought of the Sabbath-School at Nottingham, 
and all at once the instructions which I received 
there, flashed upon my mind. I wept,—I pray- 
ed,—my heart was broken; and I found my way 
to that Saviour who had so often been named in 
the school to which I refer; and, blessed be 
God,” said he, ‘he has manifested his love to 
my heart, and saved me from the fear of death.” 

The time came when he was led forth to be 
shot. When he arrived at the place of his exe- 
cution, his conversation, and the whole of his 
proceedings, indicated the tranquillity of his 
mind. He then knelt upon his coffin,x—prayed 
for himself, for his regiment, for his mother, if 
still alive, and expressed himself in terms of con- 
fidence and hope. Now, here was bread found 
after maay days. That Sunday School teacher 
at Nottingham had no idea that he had done any 





good to this young man; when he left the school, 


he had no hope concerning him; and yet the 
seed, which had been scattered in Nottingham, 
produced glorious fruit in a West India dungeon. 





MORALITY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE PEAR TREE.«-Parr 1. 

‘** How I wish I had one of those pears,” said 
William Herbert, lingering before a well filled 
garden, and gazing admiringly upon the rich 
fruit of a pear tree, looking still more tempting 
in the bright sunshine of a Sabbath morning. 

** Come along,” said his elder brother James, 
**don’t stand there—I know how I can get as 
many as I want;” and the boys proceeded on 
their way to the village church, William looking 
back to the pear-tree with longing eyes, and 
wondering what way his brother had discovered 
of obtaining such delicious fruit. 

** Well,” said James to his brother as they re- 
tired to their room that night, “I said I knew 
how to get these pears, it’s only to go and take 
them without saying anything aboutit. Sowhen 
the rest are gone to bed, we'll creep out and get 
as many as we want.” 

“But is it right,” said William, “isn’t it 
stealing?” 

‘“‘ Stealing, no,” said James, “they are only 
pears; if you don’t goI shan’t bring you any, 
and I'll tell the boys what a fool you are.” 

William who was accustomed to yield to his 
brother, had not the courage to resist longer 
when he thought of the pears, and the ridicule 
of his companions. 

The pear tree to which we have referred, 
stood in a part of the garden most distant from 
the house, from which it was only partially visi- 
ble; but it so happened that Mr. Ashton, the 





his arbor to enjoy the coolness and beauty of the 
moonlight. He soon thought that he heard per- 
sons approaching across an adjoining field, and 
presently observed the two boys enter his garden, 
and proceed cautiously towards the pear-tree. 
They immediately commenced gathering pears, 
and Mr. Ashton thought that he recognised the 
figures and voices of the two Herberts, whose 
father he sometimes employed; and his belief 
was strengthened when he heard them address 
each other as James and William. He knew 
that the instant he stepped into the moonlight 
the boys would perceive him and escape, and he 
therefore determined to take another opportuni- 
ty to reprove them. The boys soon filled their 
hats and pockets and retired. 

What were the reflections of William as he 
laid his head on his pillow that night, and had 
time to think coolly of what he had done. This 
was the first theft he had ever committed. He 
was naturally of an amiable disposition, and he 
thought the possession of a few pears, poorly 
compensated him for the shame and sorrow 
which he now felt. The fear of detection and 
consequent punishment also haunted him, and 
more than once he felt that he would gladly give 
twice the value of the pears, were they now safe- 
ly hanging on the tree in Mr. Ashton’s garden. 

James reflections, were very different. He 
had no idea that they had been watched, and 
congratulated himself on the successful issue of 
the undertaking. He even meditated an attempt 
on alarger scale in a short time. Along course 
of pilfering had hardened him against all shame, 
and former impunity against all fear of punish- 
ment. H. P. 


[To be concluded next week.]} 
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CRYING FOR JOY. 


‘¢ Mother, why do you cry, and why do sister 
and Tommy cry? Father has not come home 
drunk, and we have not been obliged to run be- 
hind the stairs, or in the back yard, as we some- 











times did. Father looks as if he loved you, and 


gentleman who resided there, had gone out to. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











when he came towards the house, I saw him take 
up little George and kiss him, and then he wiped 
the tear from his eye. Mother, don’t cry! It 
is true, the farm is sold, and we have been oblig- 
ed to come into this log house, and we have not 
the horses, and wagons, and rice-puddings we 
used to have; but then father does not drink 
now, and I[ heard him say to the temperance 
man, “I have been befooled by drinking, too 
long; I have almost broken the heart of my poor 
wife, and my family is suffering, but I mean to 
be a sober man.”? Now, mother, I cannot let 
youcry! Father will get a better house, and 
we shall have shoes and clothes to wear; some 
of us, father says, shal] go to school, and Sabbath 
day he will take us to church, to hear the minis- 








ter preach about the Saviour, whom you say 
you love. And now father’s sober, we shall walk 
in the way to heaven. But mother, I can’t bear 
to see you cry so!” ‘My son, they are not 
tears of grief, but joy. Your father has taken 
the pledge of the temperance society ; I trust we 
may yet be a happy family.”—Baptist Record. 














EDITORIAL. 
A MORNING CALL. 

“Good morning, Sir,” cried the tulip, as a butterfly, 
dressed in the latest fashion, appeared insight. “ What 
a lovely day you have for visiting.” 

“Good morning, Madam,” returned the butterfly. 
“ Yes, it is a pleasant day, but [ had hardly perceived it 
to be such, so tiresome have been my duties for some 
hours. That very disagreeable Miss Snap-Dragon has 
detained me in her company till [ am fairly exhausted.” 

“ Disagreeable ”” asked the tulip. 

“Why yes,I may safely say so. It is true she is 
very beautiful, and for aught I know to the contrary, 
may have some estimable qualities ; but then her mouth 
—have you never observed it, how she occasionally 
opens it toa frightful extent, as if about to devour one ?” 

“ No,” answered the tulip, “I have been so much en- 
tertained by her delightful conversation, as to be quite 
unmindful of personal defects. Her mouth is‘large, I 
confess, but you would not on this account refuse to call 
her your friend ?” 

“Why, I must own that I consider this fault unpar- 
donable. I could overlook any other defect more readi- 
ly, and after what I have seen to-day, have no desire to 
prolong our acquaintance. There are few, in fact, with 
whom I find congeniality of feeling. 

“There’s Miss Rose, however,” said the tulip, “ you 
surely find a pleasant companion in her.” 

“Yes, in times past, 1 remember I have sought her 
friendship, and we were on very good terms; but last 
week I discovered that she is in the habit of wearing 
sharp thorns, with which, in the most base and cruel 
manner, she wounds those who approach her. I there- 
fore renounced her acquaintance, forthwith.” 

“Indeed!” said the tulip, “I have never felt their 
sting. Surely, you must have grossly insulted my fair 
neighbor, to win from her so unladylike a reception.” 

“T did but rush to meet her, when she smiled upon 
me,” returned the butterfly. “But thorns are my par- 
ticular aversion. I cannot love a person who consents 
to wear them.” 

“This however, is but one fault,” urged the tulip. 
“The rose is very gentle in her natural disposition, I am 
sure, and never wounds except when forced to do so in 
self-defence.” 

“That may be true, but I cannot lose the unpleasant 
impression which I have received.” 

“Then there’s the sweet lily of the valley. Have 
not I seen you frequently paying attentions to her 2” 

“Perhaps so. In fact I was at one time highly inter- 
ested in her. The purity of her mind is wonderful, 
She is however, highly deficient in intellect, and has no 


talent at conversation. Her tameness soon wearied 
me.” 


“What then has become of your old friend, the uni- 
versal favorite ?” 








“Oh, Miss Mignonette? Why really, I do not know 
that she has ever been a very particular friend of mine. 
For my part, { always wondered how she contrived to 
make herself so popular. What is there so very at- 
tractive in her little, brown face ?” 

“Why as to that, I never supposed she tried to win 
hearts by her beauty, but there is certainly something 
lovely about her, and that is a point on which I have 
hitherto heard but one opinion. In her company one 
quite forgets that she is not beautiful.” 

“T never forget it,” returned the butterfly. 

“ You were once intimate with my graceful neighbor, 
the vine ?” 

“Yes—until I one day detected her embracing an 
old, dried up lilac tree, to which I hada dislike. Her 
want of taste disgusted me, and I have taken care to 
avoid her, ever since.” 

The tulip half smiled, and looked about the garden as 
if in search of something. 

“Ah! I have it now,” she said, “the pink sweet pea. 
Don’t you love her? She is affectionate and beautiful 
and refined. I hardly know that she has a single fault.” 

“T hate these perfect characters,” said the butterfly, 
warmly. “Ifshe had but one fault I could indeed love 
her.” 

“One fault? There’s the dahlia there—the elegant 
and ever-adinired dahlia.” 

“ As proud as the haughtiest queen that ever trod the 
earth. She quite disdains such common-place people 
as you and I, and would feel herself insulted should we 
address her.” 

“JT don’t agree with you there,” said the tulip, crim- 
soning with just indignation, “I have found in her as 
true and as kinda friend asI ever desire to possess ; 
and though I do not deny the existence of some faults. 
I do contend that there is much to esteem and much to 
admire in her character.” 2 

“ Every one to his taste—I have other calls to make, 
so I wish you good morning.” 

“Tiresome old tulip,” he said to himself, as he flew 
off, “ how she pried into my private affairs, and took me 
to task as if I were her inferior! I shall not visit her 
again in a hurry.” 

* Poor, foolish fellow!” thought the tulip. “ He can- 
not endure a single fault in his friends, and. is making 
himself miserable while cherishing the vain hope of one 
day finding perfection.” E. 








VARIETY. 








The Washing of Regeneration. 


The 2d of March, being at Rives, (writes a pious 
evangelist,) and going to the place which serves both 
for school-room and church, I found a little girl washing 
her hands ina little brook. I accosted her; she arose 
and gave me her hand with a quiet air. “Thou hast 
washed thy hands.” “Yes, sir.” “And is thy soul 
washed?” “TI trust it is.” “Where has it been wash- 
ed?” “In the blood of the Saviour.” “Thou art 





aware, then, that nothing polluted, nothing impure can 
enter into heaven?” “Yes, sir.” “If thy soul is wash- 
ed, as thou hast told me, will it enter into heaven?” “I 
believe it.” I cannot tell you how much this interview 
gratified me.— Youth’s Friend. 


—— 
Curious Epitaph, 

The following curious epitaph is on a grave-stone in 
England, on a child four years old, who was burnt to 
death :—* O!” says the gardener, as he passes down the 
walk, ‘who destroyed that flower? who gathered that 
plant?’ His fellow-servant said, ‘The master; and the 
gardener held his peace.”—Ib. 


————_+_————_ 
The Tolling Bell. 
“ For what is the bell tolling ?” asked Edward, “ Who 
is dead, mother?” “Charles Hascal,” said his mother. 
“What ailed him;’ inquired Edward. “ Nothing,” said 
Mrs. G. “He was drowned yesterday. His mother left 
him at home, while she came to meeting, and charged 
him to stay in the house, and not go near the river. He 
promised to do so, but seeing Francis Dole fishing, he 
disregarded his promise, and went to the river, and 
then asked Francis to let him fish, While standin 
near the water he slipped in, and before Francis could 





ward, “how wicked he was to disobey his mother and to 
break his promise.” “ His first sin, my son,” said Mrs. 
G. “ was that of yielding to temptation, and when he had 
done that, he was prepared to commit another and then 
another. When children deliberately do what is wrong, 
they are always in danger. 

Poor Charles was bu:ied the next day. What text do 
you think the minister selected for the sermon at his 
funeral? What text would you have given him? 


[Vt. Chronicle. 
—~+—__ 


A Child’s Reasoning. 

“ Francis,” said a mother to her little son of four years 
old, who was crying on account of some trifling hurt, 
“if you are a good boy, and love God and obey him, 
you will go to only and there will be no pain or sick- 
ness there.” “ Won't anybody be sick in heaven, moth- 
er?” “No.” “Will Dr. S—— (he was the family 
physician) go to heaven >” “ Yes, if he is a Christian.” 
“ What will Dr. 8 do there, if there won’t be any 
sick folks in heaven ?”—S. S. Jour. 





—— 

Want of Forethought. 
A black snake, which had discovered the nest of a 
woodpecker, climbed up the tree, and putting his head 
into the hole, swallowed the woodpecker. Alas! when 
he would have withdrawn, he found his throat so much 
distended by his supper that he could not get back, and 
so he died with his length exposed dangling from the 
woodpecker’s hole, an admonition to all who passed by, 
not to get into ascrape until they had contrived how 
they could get out of it—S. S. Advocate. 

a 

The Thoughtless Boy. 
A boy in Haggerston Fields, near London, having a 
book under his arm, was asked what book it was? He 
said the New Testament. Have you read about Jesus 
Christ in it? he was asked. No, said he, I am only in 
at Luke! and immediately ran off. Thus the boy show- 
ed that though he had read two lives of Jesus Christ, 
namely, Matthew and Mark, yet he had not considered 
whose life he had been reading. When will children 
be wise, and consider !—Jb. 








POETRY. 








THE LITTLE STEP-SON 
BY MRS. A. R. WELBY. 

LThave a little step-son; the loveliest thing alive, 

A noble, sturdy boy is he, and yet he’s only five; 

His smooth cheek hath a bloomy glow, his eyes are black 
as jet. 

And his lips are like two rose-buds,all tremulous and wet. 

His days pass off in sunshine, in laughter, and in song, 

As careless as a summer rill that sings itself along; 

For like a pretty fairy tale that’s all too quickly told, 

Is the young life of a little one, that’s only five years old. 

mee on his happy couch before the day grows 

ar ‘ 

He’s up with morning’s rosy ray, a-singing with the lark ; 

Where’er the flowers are freshest, where’er the grass is 
green 

With light locks waving on the wind his fairy form is 
seen. 

Amid the whistling March winds,amid the April showers, 

He warbles with the singing birds, and blossoms with 
the flowers ; 

He — not for the summer-heat, he cares not for the 
cold— 

My sturdy little step-son that’s only five years old. 

How touching ’tis to see him clasp his dimpled hands in 
prayer, 

And raise his little rosy face with reverential air! 

How simple in his eloquence! how soft his accents fall, 

When 7 with the King of Kings to love and bless 
us all. 


And when from prayer he bounds away in innocence and 


oy; 

The blessing of a smiling God goes with the sinless boy. 

A little lambkin of the flock within the Saviour’s fold, 

Is he, my lovely step-son, that’s only five years old. 

I have not told you of our home, that, in the summer 
hours, 

Stands in its simple modesty, half-hid among the flowers ; 

I have not said a single word about our mines of wealth— 

Our a are this little boy, contentment, peace, and 

eaith. 


For e’en a lordly hall to us would be a voiceless place, 

Without the gush of his glad voice, the gleams of his 
bright face ; 

And many a courtly pair, I ween, would give their gems 
and gold 





get any help. he was drowned.” “Qh dear,” said Ed- 


For a noble, happy boy like ours, some four or five years 
old. 





